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Some Account of Hannah Dudley. 
(Continued from page 9.) 

1810.—On my saying that I hoped such a sor- 
row as losing her did not await us, after all we 
had gone through, she cheerfully repeated, “Sor- 
row!” I replied, “that it will not be sorrow to 
thee, my love, I can readily believe, but it will 
be asore privation to us.” She sweetly answered, 
alluding to the term sorrow, “I hope not; I 
trust in the mercy of a gracious Saviour, and 
rely on his merits only.” I think it was on 
First-day evening, that being in great agony, 
she clasped her hands, as in the attitude of 
prayer, and exclaimed “Oh! merciful Father! 
thou hast never laid more on me than thou 
enabled me to bear.” Presently after she queried, 
where is that expression, “The Lord hear thee 
in the day of trouble ;” her mother repeated the 
verse to her which is the first of the twentieth 
Psalm. “ Yes,” said she, “but there is something 
more.” The whole passage was then repeated 
—“Send thee help from the sanctuary, and 
strengthen thee out of Zion; grant thee accord- 
ing to thine own heart, and fulfil all thy coun- 
sel.” “Yes, yes,” said she, “that’s it; Oh, 
merciful goodness!” On getting a little ease 
she quickly told us she was Teaten, being always 
anxious to say anything calculated to relieve 
our minds, and sweetly added, “what a favor 
this is.” Upon asking whether her mother was 
gone to bed, “ my poor, careworn mother,” said 
she, “ does she take nourishment? You should 
make her take as much as possible, now she has 
so much to bear.” Her amiable, affectionate 
solicitude for those she loved, never seemed 
more acute, and she often expressed her fears 
of our being overdone by watching with her, 
frequently saying, “I am not worth half the 
trouble you have with me.” Hearing some noise 
in the street, which we told her was owing to a 
ball being in the neighborhood, she remarked, 
“how giddy the world is, and how serious every- 
thing appears to one who is not likely to re- 
cover;” then lying still awhile, she looked at me 
with inexpressible sweetness, and said, “Come, 
let us join with angels round the throne!” 

When she had been about a week ill, the 
doctor proposed our calling in further medical 
advice; but feeling very delicate of alarming 
her, though convinced that she was fully aware 
of her own situation, we avoided speaking of it 


until the second physician was in the house. 
Her kind attendant then told her that he had 
brought his friend Doctor —— to see her, not 
because he thought her worse, but that it would 
be a satisfaction to him to have his own judg- 
ment confirmed. She calmly answered, “I have 
no objection, he may come in, though I have full 
confidence in thee, but I cannot answer man 
questions. Thou art trying to make me think 
I am not in a dangerous disorder, but I know I 
am, and you can do nothing for me, I do not 
depend on physicians; thou need not be afraid 
to tell me.” When both the doctors had with- 
drawn, she inquired of me, “ what do they say 
my complaint is?” I told her they called it in- 
flammatory rheumatism. “Ah,” said she, “ it 
is more than that ;” and signified that she felt 
the disease very deeply seated. Her mother 
saying that she hoped the means used for her 
help would prove effectual, she sweetly an- 
swered, “ But, my dear mother, if the means are 
not effectual, I want thee not to be depressed ; 
thou art too good, too good to us all. I cannot 
say that I have an evidence that it will beso, but 
the impression that I shall not recover, remains.” 
Her mother answering that she had heretofore 
been wonderfully sustained and brought through 
severe sufferings, she replied, “The Lord is all 
goodness, all mercy, all mercy.” She seemed 
religiously to comply with everything proposed 
for her benefit, though some very painful means 
were thought necessary. She usually suffered 
much from the application of blisters, and had 
an uncommon dread of them; so that when it 
was proposed to put a large one to her neck, 
where the pain was very severe, she objected, 
and evan te think she could not bear it; yet 
after a few hours she called me to her and said, 
“thou had better put on that blister; if I grow 
worse I shall blame myself for refusing it.” 
Complaining that she felt very heavily loaded 
with illness, yet could hardly tell where her pain 
was, she said, in a solemn and impressive man- 
ner, “It is in seasons like this, we find the ne- 
cessity of exerting all the little religion we may 
be favored with; every other support fails me 
now.” The Scriptures appeared to be mostly 
the subject of her meditations, and the remem- 
brance of them to contribute largely to her com- 
fort. “ What a treat it will be to me,” she would 
say, “When I am able to hear thee read a 
chapter.” At a time when her bodily affliction 
seemed enough to absorb every other feeling, 
she astonished me by querying, “ Dost thou 
know who is the author of that observation 
respecting the sacred records, ‘They have God 
for their author, Salvation for their end, and 
Truth, without any mixture of error, for their 
matter?” How just,” added she, “is the de- 
scription!” At another time she asked, “ Is it 
the Apostle James who says, ‘ we walk by faith, 
not by sight.’”” She would frequently observe, 
“what trouble and care these bodies cost us ;” 
“Oh! the encumbering flesh,” &c.; and repeat- 
edly, when undergoing violent pain, which it 
was often hard for those who loved her calmly 
to witness, she would say, in an animated and 


heavenly tone of voice, “ What are these suf- 
ferings when compared to what the Saviour 
bore for us. The sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed.” Whenever a little 
respite from pain was afforded, she would men- 
tion it as a mercy, and say, “what a favor it 
was that she had not such-or such suffering to 
struggle with ;” or, “thank gracious Providence, 
that pain is lessened.” Want of sleep was one 
distressing feature of the complaint throughout, 
but she lay so still that we often thought her 
dozing, until she would break forth in some 
sweet observation, tending to manifest how her 
mind had been occupied. On one of these oc- 
casions she asked me if I remembered these four 
lines : 
“ We've no abiding city here, 
We seek a city out of sight; 
Zion its name—we’ll soon be there, 
It shines with everlasting light.” 

The fifth of the Second Month was a day of 
extreme suffering to my beloved sister, although 
when the physicians came they pronounced her 
not worse, which she listened to without making 
any remark ; but after passing a most distress- 
ing night, she said to me very composedly, 
“Surely Dr. is too honest a man to tell 
i I am recovering. I am not, nor do I be- 
ieve I ever shall. I have never lost the belief 
that I should not recover this illness, I dreamed 
last night that I saw my precious father, and 
remembering that he was gone, I asked him if 
he was happy ? he answered me in the sweetest 
manner by repeating that passage of Scripture 
which he used to speak of on his death-bed, 
relative to the general assembly and church of 
the first-born ; adding, ‘thou shalt be with me 
in a short time; only make thy peace with God, 
and He will admit thee into his holy presence.’ ” 
She wept much while relating this dream, and 
on my remarking that I trusted her peace was 
not then to make, she said, “if I only had an 
evidence, but I trust I shall at last.” I reminded 
her of the manner in which she had been fa- 
vored at the beginning of her illness, when she 
had said she could rejoice in the prospect of 
being taken away. “ Yes,” she replied, “and I 
hope I can rejoice. I trust in my Saviour. I 
have many sins, and I pray they may go before- 
hand to judgment.” She then mentioned that 
her nights were so trying as to make her dread 
their approach ; “ yet,” said she, “I enjoy sweet 

ace in the night. How do the doctors account 
for my passing such uneasy nights, and being 
unable to sleep; but, (as if unconcerned about 
an answer) it is an unspeakable favor, that even 
when I am racked with pain I feel such sweet 
peace as more than compensates for all I suffer. 
Oh! what condescension of a gracious Saviour 
to a poor sinner! this bed is not like a bed of 
sickness ; I feel holy joy.” 

In the afternoon, being asked how she felt, 
she cheerfully answered, “rather better, thank 
Providence; it is a great mercy that my head 
is not always so bad as it is sometimes.” When 
the doctor came in, he querjed whether the pain 
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was more bearable, to which she sweetly an- 
swered, “It ought always to be bearable, but I 
think it is somewhat lessened.” 

Speaking to her mother of her illness, and its 
[pore increase and termination, she said, “If 

grow worse, my dear mother, do not get any 
other physicians.” Her mother replying that 
she knew her confidence was not in man, but in 
the Lord,” “Ah!” said she, “what poor crea- 
tures we should be but for his help!” Her mother 
observing, thou canst say with Job that “ pain- 
ful nights and wearisome days are appointed 
thee ;” “ yes,” she returned, “1 suffer much, but 
what are mine when compared with the suffer- 
ings of many others; and though my nights are 
trying, there are times when my Saviour is near 
me, I feel Him near me!” Her mother again 
repeating the first two verses of the twentieth 
Psalm added, “My soul craves that this may 
be thy experience,” to which she solemnly an- 
swered, “ My dear mother, the effectual, fervent 
prayer of the righteous availeth much, and if I 
have thy prayers they will be such.” After the 
doctor had paid his visit at night, she said, “I 
pity that poor man when standing by the bed ; 
1e is very affectionate, and wishes to help me, I 
believe, but it is out of his power, and I do not 
depend upon them; the opinion of any physi- 
cian is not the weight of a pin with me. I know 
the Lord is able to do all things, He can raise 
me up if He pleases, and He can grant me 
patience, though I fear if it lasts much longer, 
(meaning her illness) mine will be worn out.” 
Her mother saying, “Thou art favored with 
patience, it is renewed to thee.” “It is renewed,” 
she emphatically replied. On my begging her to 
try for rest, “Ah! my dear,” said she, in her own 
placid manner, “I believe there is not much 
rest for me on earth.” As the night advanced, 
her pain and restlessness increased, and on my 
querying where her uneasiness was, she replied, 
“My head is very bad, but it is a mercy my 
senses are preserved ; I think I have had a sight 
of heaven.” She then spoke of her death, and 
said, “Tell my dear brothers not to grieve like 
those who have no hope. I trust we shall meet 
in another and a better world; take care of our 
precious mother.” Finding that this conversa- 
tion affected my feelings, although natural emo- 
tion was generally suppressed in her chamber, 
she sweetly said, “Is it not our Saviour’s lan- 
guage, ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me; but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren.’ Thou art doing too much. Heaven bless 
thee for all thy kindness to me; but what should 
I do if thou wast sick,” Then correcting what 
might seem like selfish consideration, she added, 
“but it is more for thy own sake than mine I 
speak ; do go to bed, perhaps I may get a little 
en This she often said with a view of allay- 
ing our solicitude ; for notwithstanding any little 
temporary amendment, from which those about 
her were at times willing to cherish hope, her 
opinion that she was in her death illness re- 
mained unshaken. And the whole tenor of her 
conduct evinced, that she was patiently waiting 
her Lord’s time for an admittance into that 
mansion of rest which she confidently, though 
humbly, believed was prepared for her; and it 
was indeed an unspeakable favor, considering 
the pain of body she endured, that she was 
spared those mental conflicts which many ex- 
perienced Christians have been tried with. Her 
prospect of a glorious fruition appeared to be 
unclouded. Whenever she mentioned anything 
that she wished done, or spoke of any little al- 
teration, it was with this provision, “ please 
Providence, if my life is spared, &c.” One 


night she inquired whether she was to take 
medicine, or have anything done for her; I re- 
plied no, that she had nothing to do but to try 
for sleep. “Only,” she returned with great 
sweetness, “to pray for patience.” 

(To be continued.) 





Flamingo. 

In Southern Spain there are very large tracts 
of land almost uninhabited by man, but abound- 
ing in birdsand wild animals. What are called 
marismas are the deltas of great rivers, the al- 
luvial accumulation of ages. On the lower 
Guadalquivir there is a very extensive marisma, 
covered in winter with water, which has a uni- 
form depth of one or two feet over vast areas. 
Now and then slight elevations form low islands, 
varying from a few yards to thousands of acres 
in extent, covered with coarse herbage and bog 
plants, the home of countless wild-fowl and 
aquatic birds. 

“ Imagination can hardly picture, nor Nature 
provide, a region more congenial to the tastes 
of wild aquatic birds, than these huge marismas, 
with their silent stretches of marsh land and 
savannahs, cane-brake and stagnant waters, and 
their profusion of plant and insect life. Here, 
in spring, in an ornithological Eden, one sees 
almost daily new bird forms. 

“One cannot go far into the marisma without 
seeing that extraordinary fowl, the Flamingo, 
certainly the most characteristic denizen of the 
wilderness. In herds of three hundred to five 
hundred, several of which are often in sight at 
once, they stand like regiments, feeding in the 
open water, all heads under, greedily tearing up 
the grasses and water-plants that grow beneath 
the surface. On approaching them, which can 
only be done by extreme caution, their silence 
is first broken by the sentries, which commence 
walking away with low croaks; then the whole 
five hundred necks rise at once to full stretch, 
every bird gaggling his loudest as they walk 
obliquely away, looking back over their shoul- 
ders, as though to take stock of the extent of 
the danger. Shoving the punt a few yards for- 
ward, up they all rise, and a more beautiful 
sight cannot be imagined than the simultan- 
eous spreading of their thousand crimson wings, 
flashing against the sky like a gleam of rosy 
light.” 

i Though flamingoes are found in many of 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
and their rosy battalions are familiar to Eastern 
travellers through Egypt and the Suez Canal, 
yet their mode of nesting, and especially the 
manner in which birds of so singular a form 
could dispose of their extremely long legs while 
incubating, has remained an unsettled question. 
Till within the last decade, in default of more 
recent observations, sundry ancient fables have 
passed current. Dampier described the nests 
of flamingoes seen by him two hundred years 
ago, in 1683, on one of the Cape de Verde Is- 
lands, as being high conical mounds of mud, 
upon which the female sat astride (‘Voyages,’ 
I. pp., 70, 71) ; and for two centuries this cavalier 
position has been accepted as history, no further 
observations having been made, though flamin- 
goes have nested regularly in various parts of 
Europe—even in France (in the marshy Ca- 
margue, the delta of the Rhone) and in Southern 
Spain.” 

The authors of “ Wild Spain” give the fol- 
lowing narrative of their explorations in the 
marisma in 1833: 

“The first encounter with flamingoes that 
year had a somewhat ludicrous result. After 




















riding all day across the wastes, we had arrived 
towards sunset within sight of our quarters for 
the night, when a herd of these birds was ob- 


served feeding in a reed-girt creek. They seemed 


unusually favorably placed for a stalk — for 
these wary fowls seldom approach within shot 
of the slightest covert; but on reaching the 
outermost rushes, the pack was seen to be at a 
hopeless range and rose immediately on my ap- 
pearance. To my surprise a ‘treble A’ wire- 
cartridge nevertheless dropped four, three fall- 
ing direct to the shot, and a fourth towering 
and falling dead a little further out. One tall 
fellow was only winged, and seeing that he was 
walking right away from me, and getting into 
deeper water, Felipe took my horse and rode 
round to cut him out. Meanwhile the short 
twilight was over, and darkness overtook us 
some distance out on the dreary marisma. In 
the gloom I mistook the bearings, and only 
after splashing about for a time that seemed 
eternal, reached the shore, laden with three 
huge birds, wet through, hungry and hopeless] 
lost. For a mile or two I struggled on ae | 
thorn and tangled brushwood, till at last, com- 
ing suddenly upon a herd of sleeping beasts— 
bulls, for all I could tell—I gave it up, and de- 
cided to weather out the night in the jungle, 
with the sand for a couch, and a flamingo for a 
pillow. Great was the relief, about midnight, 
to hear a distant shot ; I responded with a fusil- 
lade, and shortly afterwards, B——, with Felipe, 
and Triyillos’ mighty frame loomed through the 
darkness, and the duress was at an end. 

“During the month of April we searched the 
marisma systematically for the breeding-places 
of the flamingoes ; but though we explored alarge 
area, riding many leagues in all directions from 
our base through mud and water, varying from 
a few inches to three or even four feet in depth, 
yet we could see, at this season, no sign of nests. 
Flamingoes there were in plenty, together with 
ducks, divers, waders, and many kinds of aquatic 
birds already described ; but the water was still 
too deep — the mud-flats and new-born islets 
were not sufficiently dried for the purposes of 
nidification.” 

“ During the month of April, as already men- 
tioned, all efforts to discover their breeding-places 
proved futile. It was clearly too early in the 
season, and the writer now lost nearly a week, 
through a smart attack of ague, brought on by 
constant splashing about in comparatively cold 
water, with a fierce sun always beating down on 
one’s head. In May, however, we had better 
luck. Further to the eastward flamingoes had 
always been most numerous, and once or twice 
we observed signs, early in May, that looked 
like the first rude beginnings of architecture.” 

“On examining the different herds narrowly 
with the binocular, there was an obvious dis- 
similarity in the appearance of certain groups. 
One or two in particular seemed so much denser 
than the others; the narrow white line appeared 
at least three times as thick, and in the centre 
looked as if the birds were literally piled upon 
each other. Felipe suggested that these birds 
must be at their breeding place, and after a long, 
wet ride, we found this was so.” 

“On reaching the spot we found a perfect 
mass of nests. ‘The low, flat mud plateau was 
crowded with them as thickly as its space per- 
mitted. These nests had little or no height 


above the flat surface of mud—some were raised 
an inch or two, a few might be five or six inches 
in height, but the majority were merely circular 
bulwarks of mud, barely raised above the gen- 
eral level, and having the impression of the 
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bird’s legs distinctly marked upon them. The 
general aspect of the plateau was not unlike a 
large table covered with plates. In the centre 
was a deep hole full of muddy water, which, 
from the gouged appearance of its sides, ap- 
peared to be used as a reservoir for nest-making 
materials.” 

“ Linked arm-in-arm with Felipe, and crouch- 
ing low on the water to look as little human as 
possible, we approached within some seventy 
yards before their sentries showed signs of alarm, 
and at that distance, with the glass, observed 
the sitting birds as distinctly as one need wish. 
The long, red legs doubled under their bodies, 
the knees projecting as far as, or beyond the 
tail, and their graceful necks neatly curled 
away among their back feathers like a sitting 
swan, with the heads resting on their breasts— 
all these points were unmistakable. Indeed, as 
regards the disposition of their legs, it is hardly 
necessary to point out that in the great majority 
of cases (the nests being hardly raised above the 
level of the mud) no other position was possible 
—to sit astride on a flat surface is out of the 
question.” 












































wait long for a fresh supply from the Master’s 
bountiful table), I trust it will not be without 
its use. I know full well how apt I am in sea- 
sons of fasting to grow impatient, and in the 
absence of soul-sustaining nourishment to allow 
my mind to become engrossed with other objects, 
till I scarcely realize as I should when the in- 
viting language goes forth, ‘Come, for all things 
are now ready.’ Qh, that I was more the de- 
voted child of God I ought to be. May I, may 
none of us lose sight of the great and important 
object of our existence, but learn to serve our 
Master better, with life’s object ever in view, 
remembering also that ‘We have need of pa- 
tience, that after having done the will of God 
we may receive the promise,’ and that it is as 
patience is allowed to have its perfect work that 
we can become ‘perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.’ ” 


At this meeting there were present Friends 
from Iowa, Kansas, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York; and several from other parts 
of New England, who belong to the Larger 
Body. The presence and sympathy of these 
strangers were cheering and encouraging; as 
were also the solemnity and measure of Divine 
life which were felt from time to time. 

The Yearly Meeting of the Larger Body was 
held about the same time at Portland, Maine. 
The remarks respecting it made by several of 
its more substantial members indicated that 
they were much dissatisfied with the un-Friendly 
doctrines and statements made therein by some 
of the preachers—especially some who came 
from a Sutenen 

The impression made on us was, that there is 
evidence that the more thoughtful and conserva- 
tive portion of the membership of the Larger 
Body is increasingly uneasy with the departures 
from Friendly ways, and view them with dis- 
comfort, although many of them may not have 
the courage, or may not deem it expedient, to 
openly oppose these departures. 

As we journeyed from place to place, we met 
with persons of various characters and experi- 
ences, and many interesting incidents came up 
in the course of conversation. Among these was 
the case of a poor man, who had been for many 
years employed in a menial capacity about one 
of the courts, and was well known to the law- 
yers and attendants at the Court. His health 
failed and the time of his departure drew nigh. 
It was suggested, that it would be a proper and 
respectful thing to make a call upon him, in his 
weak and declining condition. So a group of 
the young lawyers gathered about his bed. One 
of them, rather lightly and irreverently asked 
him, If he knew where he was going? He re- 
plied, that he believed the good God had a place 
for him, weak and miserable as he was. This 
answer sobered the company, who quietly de- 
parted. 

One manufacturer, who had nearly 500 per- 
sons in the employ of the mills with which he 
was connected, said that he did not carry on 
business merely to make money. The constant 
aim of the company was to benefit their work- 
men, and elevate them in character. With this 
aim, they scrupulously maintained cleanliness 
and neatness ahee their factory and its sur- 
roundings, spending several hundred dollars a 
year in sodoing. He believed there were many 
of the factory owners in New England who were 
actuated by the same concern to do good to their 
employees. One result of this course was, that 
they had had very little trouble with their work- 
men; and the Divine blessing had seemed to 
rest on their efforts. 

(To be continued.) 













































For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to New England. 


(Continued from page 14.) 

While at Westerly we attended the sessions 
of New England Yearly Meeting—the Con- 
servative branch of the Society in those parts. 
The division, which took place in 1845, grew 
out of the controversies raised by the publication 
in England of doctrines which were not con- 
sistent with the views generally entertained by 
our people. 

John Wilbur, a minister residing at Hopkin- 
ton, Rhéde Island, paid a religious visit to Great 
Britain in 1831, and while there was much dis- 
tressed by the evidences which he encountered 
of a departure, on the part of some prominent 
Friends, from the ancient principles of our So- 
ciety. Some years after his return from this 
journey, one of those, with whose writings he 
had been uneasy, was liberated by his friends at 
home to visit America. His coming among us 
aggravated the controversy. Many, out of re- 
spect to London Yearly Meeting, which had 
granted him permission, were willing to receive 
him as a Gospel minister, and permit him to 
visit, as is usual in such cases, without opposi- 
tion. Others felt that they could not so receive 
him, without a compromise of principle, unless 
he would explain or retract those sentiments 
which they regarded as unsound. 

The issue of the whole matter was a division 
in New England Yearly Meeting into two 
bodies, which were called the “ Larger” and the 
“Smaller” bodies, from their respective num- 
bers. The “Smaller” body was composed of 
those who felt constrained to bear a testimony 
for the doctrines of Friends by refusing to ac- 
knowledge the visitor as a true representative 
thereof. 

The meeting at Westerly is the descendant 
of this “Smaller” body—which originally com- 
— about 800 members, many of them elderly 

riends of much religious weight and experi- 
ence. As time passed on, these, in the course 
of nature, passed away one after another; and 
from various causes there was not a proper suc- 
cession of younger members to take their place. 
In consequence, they became much reduced in 
numbers and proportionately discouraged. This 
was exemplified by the conversation of a sober 
woman with whom we met, who was not a mem- 
ber with Friends, although her husband was. 
She expressed her sense of the desirableness of 
the family being all members of the same de- 
nomination, and said that she had _ hesitated 
about joining Friends, because they seemed so 
discouraged about their ability to maintain their 
meetings. 





, For “THE FRIEND.” 
An Instructive Dream. 


[From a valued Friend, a minister in our 
Society, we have received the following extract 
from a letter written in 1856, which is calculated 
to convey instruction to the thoughtful mind. 
The temptation to allow the thoughts to become 
engrossed in matters of minor importance, to the 
neglect of seeking for heavenly riches with suf- 
ficient earnestness and patience, is one that many 
have felt.—Eb.] 


“T had a dream last night, which, though it 
may seem insignificant, and only a dream, yet it 
has made me renewedly thoughtful all day. 

“TI thought I was in a spacious building, sur- 
rounded by many of my (enema, several 
of whom I noticed were dear friends of mine. 
It appeared that we were all invited guests, and 
that extensive preparations were being made for 
a sumptuous supper. As I walked up and down, 
I became rather impatient to be called to par- 
take of the dainties, and being observed by one 
who appeared to have the ordering of affairs, 
though not the head of the house, he seemed 
conscious of my impatience and gave me to un- 
derstand it might be a considerable time before 
supper would be ready. 

“At first I felt somewhat disappointed, but 
soon began to amuse myself with other objects 
around me that seemed to offer me some grati- 
fication, and to lose sight of the chief object of 
my being where I was. Indeed, I gradually 
became so engrossed in my mind with other 
matters, that when the invitation was given to 
come and partake, I scarcely realized that I had 
been called. When, at length, I came to the 
table, I found all the others seated, and the table 
filled, with the exception of one very small, low 
seat at one corner, where the supply of dainties 
was less than at some other parts of the table. 
Here I was told I might sit down, which I did; 
and though those around me appeared to be 
faring better than I was, yet I felt an humble, 
thankful feeling to cover my mind, in that I had 
not, through my unwatchfulness, altogether lost 
my seat at the table, and some one more worthy 
been called to occupy it. 

“ Well, my dear, this was only a dream, yet, 
as I said before, I cannot hefp thinking about 
it; and if it has but the happy effect to stir me 
up a little, and incite me to a greater degree of 
daily watchfulness (even though I may have to 





WHEN our houses take fire, the first impulse 
is to go after a bucket of water. But if temper 
takes fire, the first impulse is to throw on more 
fuel. Now, the best water-bucket for aroused 
temper is resolute silence. If, whenever an irri- 
tating act were done, or an injury struck us, 
we should firmly seal our lips for even ten min- 
utes, we would save ourselves many a quarrel, 
many a heartburn, many a mortification, many 
a disgrace to our religious profession. Speec 
is often explosive and shattering. Silence is 
cooling. It cools us off, and cools other people. 
One of the calmest men I ever knew told me 
that he used to be violently passionate, but he 
broke his temper by resolutely bridling his 
tongue until he had time to cool down.—T. L. 
Cuyler. 
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Influence of Music and Objections to its Culti- 


vation. 
(Concluded from page 12.) 

One argument frequently used is that but for 
the attraction held out by music, many persons 
would not attend a place of worship. Is not 
this practically admitting that the object of at- 
tending under such circumstances is for enter- 
tainment? Does it not appear derogatory to the 
dignity and sincerity with which Divine wor- 
ship ought to be conducted, to hold out such an 
inducement? Is it not also notorious, that for 
the sake of having the music and singing well 
performed, persons of indifferent character are 
often employed on solemn occasions ? 


Adam Clarke says: “Those who are fond of 


music in the theatre are fond of it in the house 
of God,* when they go thither, and some pro- 
fessing Christianity, set up such a spurious wor- 
ship, in order to draw people to hear the Gospel. 
This is doing evil that good may come of it, and 
by this means light and trifling peuple are in- 
troduced into [membership with] the church.” 

The liability of persons of theatrical tastes 
being drawn to join with religious professors, 
mentioned by Adam Clarke, may have been 
greater in his day than at the present time. 
Now, the danger is that a fondness for music, 
acquired in places of worship, leads to attend- 
ance at operas and other places where music is 
the central attraction. If, as claimed by many, 
music were a spiritual gift, it would never lead 
into fashionable follies. 

While the Psalmist used instruments of music 
in connection with worship, under the old dis- 
pensation these do not appear even to have been 
employed to attract others to attendance on 
Divine worship, or to produce emotions of de- 
votion in the human heart. He employs song 
and music only for the expression of feelings 
already produced by the power of Grace. Wor- 
ship inspires the music which He calls for, and 
not music the worship. 

These remarks do not apply to the use of vocal 
music in worship, when those who practice it, 
do truly “sing with the Spirit and with the 
understanding also.” But may not they who 
join in such exercise, without any feeling in 
unison with the words said or sung, really be 
guilty in his sight who looketh at the heart, of 
speaking falsely and taking his name in vain? 

Our Saviour says: “Not that which entereth 
into the mouth, defileth the man; but the things 
which proceed out of the mouth come forth out 
of the heart; and they defile the man. For out 
of the mouth come forth evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, rail- 
ings—these are the things that defile the man.” 
And so in regard to the voice, which, however 
melodiously trained it may be, and expressing 
the most devout and reverent sentiments possi- 
ble to be conceived; if these are not the feel- 
ings of the heart at the time they are used, 
they cannot be a fourm of true worship, in any 
right sense. 

It is admitted that under the Divine influ- 
ence, Moses and Miriam and the Israelites of old 
were inspired to sing songs of praise to the Most 
High, for deliverances from their enemies, Pha- 
roah and the Egyptians; that David was in- 
spired to give utterance to the feelings of his 





* The term “house of God,” here used by Adam 
Clarke, is applied by him to the place where the con- 
gregations of people assemble for worship. Friends 
believe, in accordance with the testimony of the mar- 
tyr Stephen, that the Almighty “dwells not in houses 
made with hands” (R. V.), but in the hearts of his 
true worshippers. 
















heart in Psalms and spiritual songs; that the 
disciples, when with our Saviour, sang an hymn 
before going to the Mount of Olives, shortly be- 
fore his crucifixion, and that the Apostle Paul 
with Silas sang praises unto God in prison, as 
did George Fox and other godly men similarly 
incarcerated ; and that under certain conditions 
men and women in various ages of the world, 
have done likewise, with Divine acceptance— 
but only and in all cases when under emotions 
begotten in their hearts by the Holy Spirit.* 
In regard to congregational singing, it is not 
likely that all those assembled will be impelled 
at the same moment to a spiritual song, or that 
all will be in the state of mind or spirit, which 
the words of the psalms or hymns describe. 
“Those who think they can please the Divine 
Being by musical instruments, or the varied 
modulations of their own voices, must look upon 


sing it? Instead of this, the question is, Do they 
know the tune? In such a case, praise could 
never be natural and spontaneous, but would 
depend on the knowledge of a song, the words 
and tunes of which have been composed and 
learned beforehand.” 

“We have quite a number of beautiful pray- 
ers in Scripture, which it is good not only to 
read, but to learn. Reading prayers, however 

rofitable, is not praying, any more than read- 
ing prophecies is prophesying. What, then, 
about reading praises? The psalmist has written 
prayers as well as songs of praise; but there are 
many who consider that it would not be allow- 
able to read his prayers and call such reading 
praying, who make a practice of singing his 
psalms and calling such singing praise. It is 
difficult to understand the reason for this. I do 






Him as having corporeal organs, sensible like 
a man, of fleshly delights, and not as a Spirit 
who can be pleased with only the worship in 


Spirit and in Truth.” + 


A recent writer remarks: “If we consider 
singing in a meeting of worship simply as a form 
of utterance, the only reason or excuse for its 
practice we can give is that it is pleasanter to 
the ears than ordinary speech, and affords greater 
delight to the senses; but such a reason, if it 
stood alone, could hardly be maintained outside 
In such a case it is the tune 
that is preferred, and not the words the song 
contains. The element of praise does ot neces- 


a concert hall. 


sarily enter into it, and may never have been 
intended. 
may take place. It may be at home, for the 
entertainment of friends, or it may be in the 
church choir, as a part of a religious service. 
The vocal exercise of itself, however pleasant it 
may be, however perfectly executed, notwith- 
standing the form of words used, cannot be re- 
garded as a religious performance. * * Then 
is it right to exercise these powers in singing 
sacred songs, when no sacred feeling accompa- 
nies the exercise? Is it right, for instance, for 
men to take into their lips the words of David, 
as expressed in the twenty-third and forty-second 
Psalms, and sing them merely for the pleasure 
which the singing of them affords? A distinction 
is to be made between reading and singing. It 
cannot be said that it is as appropriate to sing 
such Psalms as to read them. We read for the 
sake of the language used; we may sing merely 
for the sake of the tune. It is certain that sing- 
ing is no necessary part of religious service— 
that is, singing considered not as the natural 
expression of the feelings of the heart, but as the 
trained expression of the lips. Given the con- 
dition of soul of which a song of praise is the 
natural expression, and it would be wrong to 
restrain it. 

“But how would it be expressed? Surely it 
would be in no degree dependent on the know- 
ledge of the artificial tune. If, however, we 
take what is regarded as congregational praise 
in religious assemblies, it mainly, if not alto- 
gether, depends on the congregation’s knowledge 
of the tune; and in some cases, where a trained 
choir is employed, the singing of praise is com- 
monly done by proxy, by those whose only 
qualification is that they know the tunes and 
can sing them. The question seldom is asked, 


Does the song express the spiritual feelings of 


the congregation, or are their hearts attuned to 

* We believe these instances of singing were of the 
character of chanting or intonation ; and not with any 
notes pre-arranged by art. 


+ Clarkson. 


It matters not where the singing 










not know that any reason can be found. I have 
heard many excuses, but these were as applica- 
ble to prayer as praise. Both of these acts when 
in right ordering, spring from the same source 
—the spirit of God in the heart. Both express 
a true inwrought, spiritual exercise and experi- 
ence. A psalm or hymn-book for the purpose 
of providing praise in completed form, is as ob- 
jectionable as a prayer-book for the purpose of 
providing ready-made prayers. Both may be 
admirable reading. They may be true expres- 
sions of prayer and praise under certain condi- 
tions, which may have been fulfilled in the cases 
of those who wrote them. These conditions, 
however, are not under man’s control. He who 
can speak with authority to the conditions of the 
souls of men, is he who alone can bring them 
into that spiritual state in which praise can be 
acceptably offered, and even then the offering 
consists only of that of which the Lord gives 
them to offer. It is He who begets in the soul 
heavenly desires, thank-offerings and praises. 
Nothing that is not of his begetting can be of- 
fered in his name, and only that which is offered 
in that Divine name can be accepted.” * 

To sum up, we find that by association, pa- 
thetic music may awaken emotions of sorrow 
and grief; convivial music often fosters dancing 
and frivolity; martial music tends to encourage 
war and bloodshed ; while the organ in the as- 
sembly of worshippers, when formally used and 
at stated times, tends to substitute the enjoy- 
ment of melodious sounds for the aspirations of 
that soul which is touched by a Divine impres- 
sion of its needs and the duties laid upon it by 
its Creator. 


cncesinipsialipllgiteninaemeen 

A Puiatn Extertor A RECOMMENDATION. 
—To accuse any Monthly Meeting of frequently 
preferring individuals for service in the church, 
simply or chiefly for their exterior plain ap- 
pearance, is very unjustifiable. We imagine no 
one can possibly suppose that a plain exterior 
is in itself, sufficient qualification for service in 
the church; but other things being equal there 
can be no question of its being a recommenda- 
tion—if it does not qualify, neither of itself does 
it disqualify. Whereas a fashionable exterior, 
with or without the requisite essentials, must be, 
in itself, a forbidding element in the character. 
—British Friend, Vol. xxiv. 


That church that hath the word, if it wants 
the Spirit, is anti-Christ’s church ; and that 
ministry that useth the Word, and wants the 
Spirit, is anti-Christ’s ministry ; and all works, 
duties, praying, greaching, fasting, thanksgiv- 
ing, &c., without Christ’s Spirit, are nothing 
but the very kingdom of anti Christ.— W. Dell. 





* W. J. Begg, British Friend, 1892. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Letters of J. E. Rhoads. 

Twelfth Month 28th, 1892—We had “been 
planning to leave here to-morrow A. M. on our 
way south. This would involve hurrying up 
some of our work and slighting other. So, in 
considering the question again, in conference 
with F. H., it was concluded to put off our de- 
parture until Third-day next. A meeting was 
appointed for this evening, to which members 
and attenders were invited. 

After tea at W. H’s, we met at the Meeting- 
house a full attendance of those we desired to 
see. The management of their discipline was 
introduced by one of the Friends, and large 
opportunity was thus afforded to speak to this 
matter, and the bond of love that must unite 
fellow-believers in the same foundation truths, 
in order that they may edify one another, and 
present a united front against the sin that is in 
the world. 

Twelfth Month 29th.—The heat is great, yes- 
terday and to-day. Much exercise in the nearly 
vertical sun is not prudent, and some warnings 
have been given that ill-effects to the health 
may result from exposure to the high tempera- 
ture. 

We called on the wife of a Methodist minister 
this A. M., to arrange for a visit to the prison, 
where she is in the way of attending once a week. 
The officers at the prison are all Roman Catho- 
lics, and nearly three-fourths of the convicts. 
Those who are not papists were collected in a 
suitable room, where we had the opportunity of 
addressing them. They were quiet and respect- 
ful, and, we may believe, are still objects of Di- 
vine mercy. ‘They are short-term prisoners ; 
those sentenced to long terms being sent to a 
Colonial Penitentiary. 

The attendance at a meeting for the religious 
people of Rockhampton, at Protestant Hall, was 
not large, due in part to the heat, as was sup- 
posed. There were several interesting people 
present, and some of the deep things of Chris- 
tian experience were pointedly spoken to. 

Twelfth Month 30th.—This morning was 
spent in writing, reading, and a visit to the 
Public Library. A Reading Room is freely 
used by subscribers and visitors who were sitting 
around the tables. 

In the afternoon we called at F. H’s, in order 
to go with him to Kalka, where E. C., a mem- 
ber of Friend’s Meeting, lives. F. H. teaches 
a First-day school there, which is composed of 
her four boys and the children of a number of 
families in the neighborhood ; several of whom 
receive little or no religious instruction at home. 
About twenty-five children gathered in J. C’s 
dining-room, and several of their parents. The 
sitting was quiet, and considerable solemnity 
spread over us as the goodness and mercy of our 
Heavenly Father through his Son, and the duty 
ofa oom | and humble walk with Him were set 
forth. 

The retrospect of this little service has given 
as much satisfaction as any that has been under- 
taken here. 

First Month 2nd, 1893.— On Seventh-day 
W. H. took us to an Orphanage in the after- 
noon. It receives government support, and is 
presided over by a middle-aged woman, whose 
efficient management, combined with a motherly 
feeling and sweetness of disposition, bespeak her 
well qualified for her post. The hospital is a 
separate building, at a short distance from the 
others, and had seven inmates, including a tiny 
infant six months old. The others had mostly 
injuries or eruptive complaints of not a serious 


character. No outbreak of measles or other GELBCPED. 
children’s diseases, except mild whsnging-congh, 
had occurred for six years. 

The children, ranging in age from five to 
twelve years, were collected for us to see, which 
gave the opportunity to address them in a way 
suitable to their situation and capacity. Next, 
we went to another building containing the 
younger and weaker, who were not strong 
enough to make their way among the larger 
children. 

The Matron told a touching story of one little 
child whose parents had both died near the same 
time, and who called in a piteous way for her 
mother after she came to the Home, using the 
most persuasive language she could to reach her 
mother’s heart. The boys and girls each take 
part in the housework. Everything inside and 
outside of the building was sweet and neat. 
There were ninety inmates, not all strictly or- 
phans; but children of bad parents in some 
cases. 

Yesterday, the first of the year and of the 
week, was pretty fully occupied in meetings and 
schools: S. M. attending the morning meeting 
in the Hall, I went to the Meeting-house across 
the river, where was a pretty full attendance of 
the families belonging there. I thought a good 
degree of solemnity spread over us, and trust it 
was a time of favor to souls present. 

After pleasantly mingling with our friends, 
E. J. and sisters, at tea, we resorted again to the 
Meeting-house, where a rather miscellaneous 
company collected, including several serious 
persons not of our Society. 

S. Morris spoke from the passage, “Be ye 
therefore followers of God as dear children,” 
&c., pressing closely ail that it implies in the 
lines of duty and privileges. More was added 
somewhat in the same line, in exhortation to 
cease from man in seeking that spiritual instruc- 
tion and assurance which is to be found within, 
instead of from without at second hand. 

This morning we had a call from W.S. The 
account he gave us of the want of spiritual life 
and liberty that oppressed him in the religious 
associations of his education, and which in- 
creased as time went on, and then of his be- 
coming acquainted with Friends and their doc- 
trines; and the relief he experienced as he ac- 
cepted and adopted them through much oppo- 
sition, was instructive and interesting. 

At 8 p. M., most of our Friends gathered at 
the Meeting-house for a farewell meeting, where- 
in mutual expressions of satisfaction and some 
parting counsel were uttered. 

First Month 3rd.—The boat for Maryborough 
sailing at 7 A. M., we were early at the wharf, 
where a number of the Friends came to see us 
off. They seemed reluctant to part from us, and 
no doubt feel their severance from old home ties 
and religious associations. They stood on the 
landing and waved farewells as long as we could 
distinguish them. 

First Month 4th.—We frequently meet with 
sad proofs of the progress irreligion and unbelief 
have made among the inhabitants of Queens- 
land, misleading the young people into disregard 
for the Bible and the saving truths of Christi- 
anity. When this tide of sin that has overflown 
the land will be turned back one cannot foresee, 
but it may be expected that judgments will over- 
take until people’s hearts are humbled and turn 
again to the Lord. Already financial distress 
and adversity have come to many; and some, 
who have little property at stake, are planning 
political schemes that are revolutionary in their 
character. 


HONEST MAIZE. 
BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN. 


Proud Albion has her roses, 
Fair France, her fleur-de-lis ; 
I sing the praise of honest maize, 
The flow’r for you and me. 
It flings its graceful banner, 
And spins its tasseled gold ; 
Where’er it goes, it honest grows, 
And yields a hundredfold. 


Our fathers found it waiting, 
The golden, treasured corn ; 

To them the food gave hardihood 
Before the land was born. 

Let Scotland boast her thistle, 
Her shamrock, Ireland have ; 

I sing the praise of honest maize ; 
It saved them from the grave. 









The people here are sovereign, 
And thou art people’s food ; 
They relish thee in hominy, 
It makes them great and good. 
Their tea they get from China, 
From India get their rice; 
But, from their gush about hot mush, 
*T were cheap at any price. 


I see thee in the springtime, 
At Nature’s trumpet call ; 

Thy serried ranks on river banks, 
And in the valleys all. 

And through the summer solstice, 
In their dark-green array, 

From East to West, in march abreast, 
Thine armies win the day. 


I hear the autumn huskers ; 
They strip the yellow grain; 
Their songs of cheer ring far and near; 
They laugh and laugh again. 
It is the shout of victors. 
In shocks I see thee stand ; 
We fear no foe, no want can know, 
If thou wilt hold the land. 


The ancients had their laurel 
To bind the victor’s brow; 

Instead of bays, we wreathe the maize 
Around his temples now ; 

Along our hills and valleys, 
Wherever you may roam, 

The very ground repeats the sound 
Of grateful harvest home. 


Howarp University, WAsHINGTON, D. C. 





SELECTED. 
A SILENT PLEA. 


BY VIRGINIA BIOREN HARRISON, 





In the sick-ward of an asylum 
For friendless children lay, 
Worn out, a dying sister. 
The children at their play 
Were quiet, for most dearly 
They loved this lowly nun, 
Whose humble work for Jesus 
Was in the kitchen done. 


One little girl sat sorrowing 
Beside the narrow bed— 
To whom with tears and wringing 
Of hands the sister said : 
“Oh! when my Master asks me, 
‘What have you done for me?’ 
In shame and deep contrition 
What can my answer be?” 


The little one bethought her 
Of all the toil-filled days, 

Of all the nights of nursing, 
For which none uttered praise, 

And said: “ When that is asked you, 
Before the Saviour fall, 

And show your poor hands, sister ; 
Then He will know it all.” 

—Sunday-School Times. 
BLooMFiELp, N. & 
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Incidents and Reflections—No. 286. 


When Gerard T. Hopkins, of Baltimore, visit- 
ed the Indians in 1804, at Detroit he met with 
a Major Pike, a native of New Jersey, who had 
considerable knowledge of theSociety of Friends. 
In the course of conversation he inquired after 
Peter Yarnall, and said that Peter and himself 
were in the same military company during the 
revolutionary war. He related the following 
circumstance, which Gerard has preserved in 
his account of his journey : 


“He told us that several officers, with Peter 
and himself, were lodging together; that one 
night Peter alarmed them all with loud screams 
to such a degree, that on first awaking he sup- 
posed the enemy had fallen upon their army 
with bayonets. Peter was on his feet and ap- 
peared to be awake. They spoke to him repeat- 
edly and endeavored to approach him, but every 
advance they made increased hisalarm. Finally 
he recovered himself and became composed, and 
for several days afterwards, instead of satisfying 
their inquiries, appeared to be sunk in distress 
and gloom. He afterwards told them he con- 
sidered his alarm as a warning to him, and that 
his fright arose from a plain representation of 
the devil, come to take him off. Peter in a 
short time left the army, and (said the Major) 
I always believed that his reformation had its 
rise from that circumstance.” 

Peter Yarnall’s reformation was a thorough 
one, and he became an eminent preacher of the 
Gospel, enforcing the importance of submission 
to the cross of Christ, which he had before re- 
volted from. The Lord’s warnings are extended 
to many, but there are many who do not profit 
by them as they should. 


In the Newton Republican (Kansas) of Sixth 
Month 12th, 1891, there was published a letter 
from Frederick C. Browne, then a prisoner in 
the county jail. The article is as follows: 


“Fred C. Browne, who is now confined in the 
county jail waiting to be taken to the peniten- 
tiary, is the author of the following letter, which 
he requests the Republican to publish. It will 
be remembered that on the evening of April 
16th, Browne went to the Palace Clothing Store 
to purchase clothing. He selected goods to the 
amount of $36, giving in payment a check on 
the Citizens Bank signed by Ady F. Hodges. 
Upon investigation it was found that the check 
was forged and Mr. Browne was arrested Thurs- 
day ; he was convicted and sentenced to two years 
in the penitentiary : 

“To the young people of Newton: . 

“Kind people :—It is a self-evident truth that 
the ways of the world, the gay and the frivolous, 
are not always to be desired. Experience teaches 
that frivolity is but the stepping-stone to a life 
of degradation, perfidy and shame. This is the 
experience of the writer at least, and assuredly 
the experience of thousands who for their frivol- 
ous, ungodly, dishonorable conduct now repent 
in sack-cloth and ashes, as it were, behind the 
bars of the State penitentiaries, reform schools, 
bastiles and bridewells. ‘Show me the company 
you keep and I will tell you what you are’ is a 
proverb that can scarcely be doubted. At the 
jail in this city, confined therein for safe keep- 
ing, with a sentence of two years hard labor at 
the State penitentiary, you may find a young 
man known as Fred C. Browne, who is to-day 
considered a convict. A young man of twenty 
years, in the prime of life,a man that might 
have been an honor to the State which gave him 
the advantages of a fine eduéation, had he so 


desired; and more than all this he might have 
been a comforting staff to his aged father and 
infantile Wrothers and sisters. But what was 
once a bright and happy home is now made 
desolate. 

“ Reader, do you ask to what I owe my down- 
fall? For the benefit of wayward, thinking 
youths of this city, I have been persuaded to 
relate my experience. Born at Shelbyville, 
Illinois, a town of some 5,000 people, I had the 
honor of graduating at the high school as vale- 
dictorian of my class. Not having much money 
‘to blow in,’ as the slang phrase has it, I ob- 
tained a position as clerk in a grocery store, 
thereby forming the acquaintance of travelling 
salesmen who, considering me a green hand, 
endeavored to break me in. Card playing fol- 
lowed; money honestly earned fell into the 
hands of shrewd men, and in order to maintain 
my position as leader, I had to resort to a polite 
way of stealing by ‘knocking down.’ Soon this 
was discovered and my father made good the 
deficiency to save his name from the talk of sa- 
loon loafers. Of course I was discharged, but 
chance favored me and I was soon in a law office, 
with every means that wealth could procure in 
the way of becoming a lawyer. But this was 
not to my taste. Collections were made by me 
for the firm and the money pocketed. A short 
time after the day of settlement came, and know- 
ing I was short in my accounts with my employ- 
ers, I assumed a different name, procured a rail- 
road ticket from an operator, and skipped the 
country. I have never seen my relatives since, 
not even have I been known by the honorable 
name my parents gave me, and were the news 
of this affair to reach the ears of Dr. Daniel 
Winter, who believes me dead, I certainly would 
bring his gray head to the grave with sadness. 
Young man, ent you any sympathy for a deep- 
hearted criminal? Then take warning by this 
and leave the saloon alone, leave the card-table 
stand on its legs, for you will rue it too late. 
There is no cross-cut to fortune. He who lives 
and saves his pennies to-day will be the million- 
aire twenty years hence. ‘Take care of the 
dimes and nickels and the dollars will take care 
of themselves.’ 

“The name of Fred Browne is not known in 
New Mexico. There it was that my first desire 
to become noted as a criminal occurred to me. 
Never before October 23rd, ’87, did I think of 
what I had been. When I found myself a fugi- 
tive from home and friends, young in years but 
old in crime, I then, like a good many others, 
resolved to take a whole loaf or none. Result, 
none, save that I am a convict. My life is what 
I made it, and readers, your life is what you 
make it. 

“The first step toward my present condition I 
attribute to the use of tobacco, with the accom- 
panying bad habits of lying, theft, and reading 
dime novels. My now angel mother forbade its 
use, my school teachers forbade the use of this 
filthy weed upon the premises of the school 
ground, and, simply to be smart, I contracted 
the habit of chewing and smoking tobacco, and, 
as ‘leader of the gang,’ induced my associates to 
follow my example. The next thing I knew 
was, that I found myself in deep waters. Un- 
able to retrace my steps, I took a plunge head 
first, not caring whether such conduct would 
bring shame or grief upon my dear mother’s 
head. Then followed the neglect of her advice 
and her teachings. What causes the heartaches 
of so many mothers? What wrecks so many 
lives that might otherwise be happy? 

“No agent is more subtle than the wiles of 


the devil, when he tells a young man or woman 
of twenty to strike out, see the world, let moth- 
er’s advice be, you are able to take care of your- 
self. These are the flowery arguments at which 
the young people jump, but, alas, like the writer, 
they assume that they know it all, and when 
mother is no more, they are bound to confess 
that they know nothing. They are wise in their 
own conceit, but fools in the eyes of common- 
sense mothers and fathers. 

“Another equally prime factor in destroying 
happy homes is the prevailing desire of posses- 
sing a large quantity of fine and costly dress 
goods. It is the ambition of every young lad 
to appear well dressed. To a great many, life 
is a burden, unless they can rule as queen among 
their associates. ‘To be in society first, last and 
all the time is all I care for.’ But beware. 
Did it ever occur to any cautious reader, that 
beneath all artificial attempts at appearing 
beautiful lies the cruel heart of the flirt, the ad- 
venturess, the criminal, the smooth-tongued 
gambler, and the thousand and one other repro- 
bative characters? Beware of the wolves that 
appear in sheep’s clothing, or you will regret 
your life, and answer that great question— Is 
life worth living?’ in the negative. 

“I trust this may catch the eyes of some one 
who is yet in the dark as to the world. Should 
this reach you, dear friend, think of Fred C. 
Browne, when he asks you in all fairness to con- 
sider first your parents’ wishes. He will then 
be repaid and perhaps feel that to some extent 
his reformation was effected through some reader. 
I thank you, dear reader, and beg to submit 
myself. Very respectfully, 

Frep C. Browne.” 


[In the Sunday School Times the editor, H. 
Clay Trumbull, makes the following comments 
on a passage in the Acts. We have been inter- 
ested in the testimony it bears to the reality of 
that Divine guidance, which in the plenitude of 
the Lord’s mercy is granted to all who sincerely 
seek it. A literal understanding of the last 
sentence would seem to limit the knowledge of 
the Lord’s will to the judgment of a fellow-man, 
or to the unfolding of a dream. We do not 
suppose this was the intention of the writer, for 
we apprehend that, in common with others, he 
has often known the Divine will revealed to 
him by direct impressions made on his mind 
when awake.—Eb. } 


“ Having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
speak the word in Asia; * * * they essayed to 
go into Bithynia; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
them not (vs. 6,7). The Lord knows best where 
his servants can work for Him to advantage; 
and his servants can do no better than to be 
guided by Him as to the time and place of their 
working. The mere fact of an open door is not 
in itself a call to enter and work. If the Lord 
wants a man to go and preach the Gospel in 
regions beyond, it is not sufficient, as an excuse 
for refusing to go, that there are fine chances to 
preach nearer home. Suppose all Asia is open 
to the disciples as a field of effort—when the 
Lord wants them to begin work in Europe, they 
must hurry on with closed mouths and willing 
feet until they come to Macedonia. So, again, 
if the Lord wants an American Christian to 
preach in Asia, that man has no right to stop 
with the multitudes of American heathen, while 
Asia is the Lord’s field for his preaching. 

“ There was a man of Macedonia standing, be- 
seeching, * * * saying, Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us. * * * Straightway we sought 
to go forth into Macedonia, concluding that God 
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to be made to believe that that which is the uni- 
versal resort of the starved in soul and intellect, 
which has never in any way linked to itself tender, 
elevating or beautiful associations, the tendency of 
that which is to unduly absorb the attention from 
more weighty matters, can recommend itself to the 
favor of Christ’s disciples. The presence of culture 
and genius may embellish, but can never dignify 
it. I have at this moment ringing in my ears the 
dying injunction of my father’s early friend, ‘ Keep 
your son from cards. Over them I have murdered 


time and lost heaven.’ ” : 


had called for us to preach the Gospel unto them 
(vs. 9,10). Those who are willing to be guided 
of God, God is sure to guide. God may shut 
the way against his servants in one direction 
and in another, because He has’ better purposes 
for them than they yet know; but by and by 
He makes it clearer, in a dream, that a certain 
field is his choice for them, than it was by all 
that they saw and heard in their waking hours. 
When we can conclude that God has called us 
to preach the Gospel to a certain people, we 
may safely follow the beckoning voice of even 
a shadowy man in a dream, when we would not 
have been justified in accepting a formal call 
from the fuil official board of a large church or 
of a mission chapel nearer home. It is not 
man’s call in itself, but it is God’s call through 
a veritable man, or through a vision of a man 
in a dream, that is to settle the question of where 
we ought to preach.” 










ber of visitors on said days, and, therefore, the 
interests of the public are not promoted by keep- 
ing the Exposition open on each and every day 
of the week ; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, All the said resolutions so adopted 
by this body on May 16th, 1893, and the amend- 
ments to the rule relative thereto adopted on said 
day, save and except the prices of admission, be 
and the same are hereby rescinded, to take effect 
after the 16th inst.” 























In common, we believe, with the great majori- 
ty of our fellow-citizens, we share in the satis- 
faction felt that the issue of this contest shows 
that the value of one day of rest in seven is ap- 
preciated by the people of the United States. 
And while we do not believe that it is the anti- 
type of the Jewish Sabbath, we should rejoice 
to see it more universally employed as a season 
for social worship, and for the cultivation of re- 
ligious feeling. 






THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1893, 

















































The attention of the public has been pretty 
fully drawn to the question of whether the ex- 
hibition at Chicago should be opened to the 
public on the First day of the week or not. 

The general feeling of the people of the United 
States in reference to this was shown by the ac- 
tion of Congress, which, in voting an appropri- 
ation in aid of the fair, connected with it a pro- 
viso, that the gates should be closed on that Sa 
But the local Board of Directors at Chicago, 
after receiving the money of the United States, 
determined, as it seems to us dishonorably, to 
disregard this proviso—on the plea that by so 
doing they would give a better opportunity to 
working men, who might be engaged at other 
times, to visit the grounds; and with the hope 
that a large income would be received from the 
admission fees of such. 

This decision of these directors caused much 
comment, and probably prevented many of those | & 
who had conscientious convictions on the sub- 
ject, from visiting the fair. 

The Directors soon met with unexpected dif- 
ficulties. A large number of persons who had 
charge of the exhibits or were employed about 
the grounds, were unwilling to work seven days 
in a week without a day of rest, and many ex- 
hibitors were not easy to contribute to the at- 
tractions of a show on First-day. 

The result was, that on the twenty-fifth of 
Sixth Month, 1,033 of the exhibits were closed 
or covered, 28 of the State buildings, and 13 
national buildings closed tight. So that, as was 
pithily said, “ There was a ten-cent show for fifty 
cents.” 

The number of persons applying for admit- 
tance on First-days became so small, that there 
was little pecuniary inducement to open the 
grounds on that ~ A meeting of the Board 
of Directors was called on the fourteenth of'| ).34 to see that it shall always be.” 

Seventh Month, at which the following resolution | ‘Two million feet of houses were destroyed by fire 
was adopted : at the Keshuqua lumber camp, owned by Elisha Kane, 
near Bradford, Penna., on the night of the 4th inst. 

“Whereas, It now appears by the actual ad- | The loss will reach $250,000. _ . aera: 
missions that the general public does not by its During a heavy wind and rain storm in this city on 


: ° ° - | the 6th inst., many buildings were unroofed and trees, 
attendance manifest a desire that said Exposi-| awnings and signs were blown down. Four hundred 


tion should be kept open each day of the week, | feet of the old red bridge over the Schuylkill River at 
and it further appearing that if the Exposition | the Falls of Schuylkill, were swept away. Many cat 
is kept open on Sunday it will require the at- | boats and “tuck-ups” capsized on the Delaware River, 
tendance of more than 16,000 laboring men and | #4 their occupants generally escaped, though a boy, 
7 Ss aged nineteen years, was drowned near the mouth of 
women, the employees of the Exposition and | the gschuylkill River. 
others, and while the Exposition authorities can| The army worm is devastating the wheat fields 
give its own employees one day of rest out of} of Polk, Kilbon and Marshall Counties, Minnesota. 
each week, it seems impracticable for the ex- | Hundreds of acres have been ruined. . 
hibitors and others to provide such a day of rest Deaths in this city last week numbered 468 ; being 


for thei aie d ] my 131 less than the previous week, and 225 less than the 
or their own clerks and employees; an corresponding week of 1892. Of the foregoing, 161 


Whereas, It further appears that the number | ¥¢Te under one year of age; 239 were males, and 229 


° : :1, | females: 90 died of cholera infantum; 35 of con- 
of laboring men and women, whose services will sumption ; 30 of marasmus ; 30 of disease of the heart; 


be necessarily required to keep the Exposition | 95 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 18 of 
open on Sundays, is disproportionate to the num-} pneumonia; 17 of old age; 16 of inanition; 15 of 





Items. 


Art and Worship.—The tendency to depart from 
pure spiritual worship, and connect the religion of 
the spirit with outward and earthly things, is so 
strong, that it has been carefully guarded against 
by positive precepts and the general trend of Bible 
teaching. orship is an important element of 
religion, and ideal worship is purely spiritual. It 
is the homage and reverence which men pay to 
God, and consists in adorativn, praise, prayer, 
and thanksgiving and devotion. Christian wor- 
ship is an exercise of the mind and heart. We are 
commanded to offer unto God spiritual sacrifices 
as distinguished from the animal sacrifices offered 
by Jews and pagans. 

* * * 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The extraordinary session of the 
Fifty-third Congress was opened in Washington on the 
7th inst. The Senate was called to order at noon by 
Vice-President Stevenson. The oath of office was ad-- 
ministered to two Senators for their new terms of 4 
office. 

In the House 336 members responded to their names 
when the roll was called by the Clerk. Speaker Crisp 
was re-elected, the Republicans voting for ex-Speaker 
Reed and the Populists for Jerry Simpson. The other 
Democratic caucus nominees were also elected. 

A report received by the Secretary of State states 
that the Venezuelan Government has closed to com- 
merce all entrances at the mouth of the Orinoco River, 
except the main mouth. This action is to stop smug- 
ling. 

Federal Judge Ross, at Los Angeles, California, has 
decided that Section 4 of the Geary act, providing for 
imprisonment at hard labor, is in contravention of the 
Constitution of the United States, and an unjust and 
infamous punishment where no crime is committed. 
He held that the remainder of the act is valid. 

Last week, for the first time since Fourth Month 
20th last, the gold reserve in the United States Treas- 
ury was above the limit, having reached $100,791 ,370. 
About $10,000,000 in gold is on the way to the United 
States, and most of this, it is expected, will find its way 
into the Treasury. On the 7th inst., the gold in the 
Treasury was $102,291,395, or $2,291,395 above the 
reserve. 

A dispatch from South Carolina to the New York 
Voice, says: “ That the dispensaries have materially 
decreased the amount of spirits consumed and drunk- 
enness is now conceded by the most conservative who 
have bitterly opposed the law heretofore. The busi- 
ness done at the dispensaries pays. About this there 
can be no doubt. The State constables have been very 
active, but up to the present they have made only 
four arrests, which clearly indicates that the law is 
not only being observed, but that the authorities in- 





















* The early Christians 
maintained the severest simplicity in the outward 
expression of worship, discarding utterly all inter- 
mixture of art and religion. They observed this 
custom in obedience to the spirit of the teachings 
of Christ, as well as those of the Old Testament. 
They avoided with scrupulous care every expres- 
sion which might tend in the slightest degree 
toward formality or idolatry. 

Idolatry is an exaggerated form of religious for- 
mality. The images which the King of Israel set 
up in Dan and Bethel were not censidered idols. 
They were only outward symbols intended to aid 
the mind in the worship of God; but the process 
by which they led the people away into idolatry 
was perfectly natural. All images and pictures in 
churches which are at first used to aid the mind in 
worship actually produce the opposite effect. They 
interpose between the mind and God as substitutes 
rather than helps. The history of all churches 
where such expedients have been adopted is a 
warning which Christian denominations are slow 
to heed. 

Not pictures only, but all outward expressions 
of religious worship, are often used by the tempter 
to cultivate formality and destroy spirituality. One 
who has not inquired into this matter carefully 
would be surprised to find how utterly ignorant 
many professing Christians are of spiritual religion. 
Men who are accounted worthy communicants in 
certain churches do not know that there is any 
Holy Ghost. They believe that religion consists 
in external forms and creeds. Those things which 
were originally introduced for the purpose of cul- 
tivating spiritual life have been gradually accepted 
as the sum and substance of religion. On this 
account it becomes necessary to guard carefully 
the worship of the church. The liturgy of some 
Christian denominations challenges our respect on 
account of its literary excellence, the sublime ex- 
pression of religious devotion which it contains, 
and the charming effect it produces on the minds 
of the people. But the nature of man’s mind is 
such that spirituality is hindered by these excel- 
lencies.— Christian Advocate. 


Card Playing.—Dr. Holland, the author of “ Bit- 
ter-Sweet,” and many other beautiful writings, 
says, “I have all my days had a card playing 
community open to my observation and I am yet 
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convulsions; 14 of inflammation of the brain; 12 of 
Bright’s disease; 11 of dysentery; 11 of cancer and 
11 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 109 a 111; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 112. 

Corton was quiet and steady at 8}c. per pound for 
Middling uplands. 

FEEeD.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $15.00 a 16.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $14.00 a 15.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $1.90 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.65 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.45 ; winter patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.50 a $3.00 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.75; do., patent, 
$3.85 a $4.10; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet, and ranged from $2.80 a 3.00 per barrel, as 
to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 65} a 66 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48 a 48} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 32} a 33} cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, none here; good, 4} a 5c.; 
medium, 4} a 4}c ; inferior, 33 a 4c.; common, 3} a 
3}c.; Texans, 3 a 3hc. 

SHeer AND LAmBs.—Extra 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 
4}c.; medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 3 a 34c.; culls, 2 a 
2}c.; lambs, 3} a 64c. 

Hoas were dull at 7} a 8c. 

ForEIGN.—A correspondent of the New York Times 
says: “ London public feeling has remained singularly 
indifferent to the fact that the greatest industrial 
strike in the history of civilization is going on under 
our noses here. We see in the papers every day, of 
course, that 350,000 coal miners are out, that manu- 
factures all through Lancashire, Cheshire and the 
Midlands are paralyzed, etc., but still nobody seems to 
take the thing seriously. The whole demonstration 
is too passionless to impress the popular mind for one 
thing, and further, it is the general notion that the 
men are in the wrong. This week’s Speaker roundly 
tells them so, and most of the labor leaders in the 
House take the same view. We shall probably hear 
of a compromise in a week or so,” 

The daily total supply of water by the London com- 
panies is 200,264,879 gallons for a population esti- 
mated at 5,363,167, representing a daily consumption 
per head of 37.34 gallons for all purposes. 

Southern England is now suffering from swarms of 
wasps. The annoyance caused by this pest is described 
as without precedent and is attracting much attention 
in the newspapers. In one journal there were nine 
letters on this subject. There is such a demand for 
cyanide of potassium, which is used to destroy the in- 
sects, that the price of the article has increased. 

All the southern counties of England are almost in 
a panic over the plague of wasps. Millions of the in- 
sects, hatched by the hot, dry season, attack animals 
and men, as well as all exposed food. They invade 
butchers’ and grocers’ shops. Meat is covered by them 
and eaten away in large patches. Many sheep are 
stung to death. People are destroying hundreds of 
the nests of the insects. The pests invade houses, 
build-nests in keyholes, under gables and in other 
corners. 

According to the Lancet, the well-known English 
medical weekly, cholera has been epidemic in Mar- 
seilles for the last three months. The local officials, 
it is asserted, have carried their policy of deception to 
such lengths that even the Government has been led 
astray in regard to the real state of affairs. The Pre- 
fecture now admits that there have been 601 deaths 
from cholera in Marseilles since the middle of Fifth 
Month. 

A dispatch from Paris, dated the 6th instant, says : 
““M. Pavie cables to Foreign Minister Develle the re- 
ceipt of Siam’s official acceptance of the French ulti- 
matum. This confirms everything effected through 
Prince Vadhana, the Siamese representative in Paris.” 

A discussion in the French Senate, recently, says a 
New York Tribune representative, brought to light the 
fact that there are exactly six survivors of the armies 
of the first Napoleon. In 1882 there were nearly 
4,000 of these veterans left. In 1891 only 47 survived, 
while in First Month, 1892, there were but 15. The 
number has shrunk to six, every one of them being 
over 100 years old. They are each in receipt of a 
pension from the treasury of the Order of the Legion 
of Honor amounting to exactly $50 a year. 

The London Standard’s correspondent at Budapesth 
says the wheat crop in Hungary will be.one million 
hundred weight in excess of the estimate, and that 
the quality is excellent. 

On the 6th inst. the Corinth Ship Canal was opened 
by the King of Greece, in the presence of all the 


members of the royal family, the Cabinet Ministers, 
the foreign diplomatic representatives, the principal 
military and civil officials and an immense crowd of 
citizens. The King made a speech, in which he ex- 
pressed his great pleasure on seeing the canal finished 
in his reign. 

The first sod of the canal across the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth was turned by the King of Greece in Fourth 
Month, 1882. The Isthmus is about 3} miles in 
breadth. In the middle of the Isthmus there is a 
ridge 120 to 180 feet high, which is approached on 
each side by a plain from the seashore. There is a 
harbor at each end of the canal. 

Up to the 4th inst. there had been 6,666 deaths from 
cholera in Mecca and 2,319 in Jedda since the present 
epidemic broke out. 

The Government is closing all schools in the south 
of Russia on account of the prevalence of cholera. 
Twenty doctors have gone to the Caucasus, fourteen 
to Kieff and ten to Podolia. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says that 
nearly one-third of the town of Port Louis, the capital 
of the Island of Mauritius, was destroyed by fire on 
Seventh Month 23rd. Eight streets were burned, in- 
cluding the Rue de la Chaussee, the principal com- 
mercial thoroughfare, on which were located the 
offices of the leading French and English merchants. 
About 200 houses, most of which had withstood the 
great hurricane of 1892, were consumed. The loss 
amounts to more than 1,000,000 rupees. 

Advices from San Jose de Costa Rica, Central 
America, report a financial panic there caused by the 
condition of the silver market. There have been 
many failures of prominent firms and the Costa Rica 
Bank is embarrassed. 

It is reported that half the population of Port 
Limon, on the Atlantic side of Costa Rica, Central 
America, have fallen victims to yellow fever. 
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John 8. Brown, Pa., $8, being $2 each for himself, 
Abel McCarty, Job McCarty and Joseph McCarty, 
vol. 67; from Charles B. Dickinson, N. J., $2, vol. 67 ; 
from Peter Thomson, Gtn., $2, vol. 67; from Sarah B. 
DeCou, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from Richard Wistar, N. J., 
$2, vol. 67; from Priscilla M. Lippincott, N. J., $2, 
vol. 67; from Isaac Heacock, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from 
Samuel W. Stanley, Agent, Ia., $8, being $2 each for 
Thomas Thomasson, Richard Patton, William G. 
Hoyle and Pearson Hall, vol. 67; from James H. 
Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 67, and for Everett Moon, Minn., 
$2, vol. 67; from George Sharpless, Agent, Pa., $18, 
being $2 each for himself, Joshua Sharpless, John P. 
Sharpless, Margaret Maule, Isaac Good, Thomas H. 
Whitson, Emily Pusey, Margaretta J. Mercer and 
Hannah N. Harry, vol. 67; from Joseph G. Evans, 
N. J., $2, vol. 67, and for H. & H. Evans, $2, vol. 67 ; 
from Abraham Gibbons, Pa., $8.50, being $2 each for 
himself, Brinton P. Cooper and Penrose Maule, Pa., 
and $2.50 for Marian G. Beeman, Eng., vol. 67; from 
Elias E. Paxson, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Henry B. 
Leeds, Agent, N. J., $4, being $2 each for Edward R. 
Maule and Hannah R. Maule, vol. 67; from Thomas 
E. Smith, Agent, Ia., for Benjamin Coppock, $2, vol. 
66; from John E. Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from 
Gulielma Freeborn, R. I., $2, vol. 67; from William 
Archut, Phila., $2, vol. 67; from William C. Buzby, 
N. J., $2, vol. 67; from George B. Allen, Pa., $2, vol. 
67; from Elizabeth Allen, Phila., $4, being $2 each 
for herself and Edward Richie, vol. 67; from Aaron 
Mekeel, Agent, N. Y., $12, being $2 each for Elnathan 
Winom, Stephen P. Hoag, Charles B. Owen, Edward 
Pyle, Martha C. Wood and Elizabeth Mekeel, vol. 67 ; 
from William M. Cupp, Idaho, $2, vol. 67; from Eliza- 
beth C. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 67. 

Bay” Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


FrrenpDs’ SELEctT ScHoor will re-open Ninth Mo. 
18th, 1893. For information, address 
J. Henry Barrrert, Sup’, 
140 N. 16th Street, Phila. 


WanTeEp.—A responsible man to serve as Janitor 
of a large school in Philadelphia. Address 


Office of THE FRIEND. 





Diep, at his residence in Winona, Ohio, Fourth 
Month 28rd, 1893, JosepH WINDER, in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age. A member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. Although he 
lived to a ripe old age, yet he had endured much 
bodily suffering at times for almost fifty years. 


